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ABSTRACT 



The unit confronts the student with the historical 
evolution of the role of the government employee in the American 
democracy, and suggests that a society's concept of this role 
reflects its presumptions about itself, as well as the changing 
circumstances with which it has to cope. The unit contrasts the 
"natural aristocracy" and "democratic patronage" concepts with the 
modern notion of a "neutral" professional civil service, and asks 
what happens to the last —and what happens to the responsiveness of 
government — when one-sixth of the working population are government 
employees. A corollary question deals with the role of the expert in 
a democracy. Should he be neutral in questions of public policy? What 
are his responsibilities, both moral and practical, to make known 
and/or act on his own superior knowledge? The unit is designed 
primarily for college-bound students. (ED 028 190 to 028 199, ED 032 
331 to 032 340, and SO 0.00 162 to 000 169 are related documents). 
(Author/SBE) 
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NOTE TO THE PUBLIC DOMAIN EDITION 



This unit was prepared by the Committee on the Study of History, 
Amherst College, under contract with the United States Office of Educa- 
tion. It is one of a number of units prepared by the Amherst Project, 
and was designed to be used either in series with other units from the 
Project or independently, in conjunction with other materials. While 
the unit 8 were geared initially for college-preparatory students at 
the high school level, experiments with them by the Amherst Project 
suggest the adaptability of many of them, either wholly or in part, 
for a considerable range of age and ability levels, as well as in a 
number of different kinds of courses. 

The units have been used experimentally in selected schools 
throughout the, country, in a wide range of teaching/ learning situa- 
tions. The results of those experiments will be incorporated in the 
Final Report of the Project on Cooperative Research grant H-168, 
which will be distributed through ERIC. 

Except in one respect, the unit reproduced here is the same as 
the experimental unit prepared and tried out by the Project. The 
single exception is the removal of excerpted articles which originally 
appeared elsewhere and are under copyright. While the Project received 
special permission from authors and publishers to use these materials 
in its experimental edition, the original copyright remains in force, 
and the Project cannot put such materials in the public domain. They 
have been replaced in the present edition by bracketed summaries, and 
full bibliographical references have been included in order that the 
reader may find the material in the original. 

This unit was initially prepared in the summer of 1967 
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This unit is designed to bring the student to a consideration of 
the functional relationships of social institutions by considering the 
civil service in the United States as an example of an institution under- 
going change to accomodate other changing institutions. A definition 
of this functionalism is given by Radcliff e-Brown: 

[Functionalism is seen as a condition in which various 
forces develop a harmonious working relationship.] 



This unit undertakes the task of showing how the civil* 
service changed with each major social change in American his- . 
tor y. Functionally, speaking, there, has been great harmony. 
Historically speaking, that harmony appears less absolute in 
terms of the clamor of conflict attending each transformation. 
Furthermore , as resolutions were finally approached, society, 
was in the process of further development, and the new solutions 
were ih turn bee pming obsolete. 

f . Today, we are once again in the process of change -due in part 
to- the impact of the technological revolution,, and once .again 
such institutions as the civil service are seeking their proper 
role. in the new world. It is possible, this time, that the. civil 
service' may exert far greater power in the social system of the ' 
futufe 'than, it has ever, done in the past. This consideration 
makes the study of the civil service, a badly neglected topic, 
of. vital' importance,.. . 

Presently, our society seems to want a bureaucracy of loyal 
experts that will carry out any policy directed from above. In 
a democracy, however,, the direction from above should come from 
the - sovereign people, and civil servants are a part of the." "sov- 
ereign .people,” or st least- they find it difficult to think other 
wise. ' Today one-sixth of the working population of the tinited 
States are civil .servants, in that they work for a government, 
either Federal, state or local. Gan we "politically neutralize”, 
that percentage of the population in accordance with the demands 
Ha,fc - cl1 Ac ' t ’ wki 011 forbids, all but the most basic political 
activity. Should .we do so. in a democracy? 

.. Compounding; the problem is the fact, that much of the civil 
service ’ today is composed of highly trained and highly educated 
people , ' expert in many fields ..in which society must make policy 
decisions. . It may be that -the experts. are better qualified to 
make these decisions, than are the people or their representatives 
It is natural for ..these experts to think so. What -shpuld.be 



j 1 

A.,R. Radcliff e-Brown, Stru cture and Function in Primitive 
Society (The Free Press, Glencoe, Illinois* 19^2 J , 105 - 181 . — 
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their role if they are convinced that- ' the good’ of the country 
would be better served by following a polidy they J suggested 
which was*' rejected by superiors- or by- elected official!?' Is it 
the patriotic duty of the "hired expert" to follow his ioto. best 
judgment in the field of his own expertise? This problem 1 is 
complicated by the growth of a quasi-civil service, an increasing 
number of advisory scientific personnel outside of the career 
civil service . As society becomes increasingly complex and 
specialized, a basic problem faces democracy in that political 
leaders have no intelligent : way of assessing the advice of the 
expert, save by conferring with other experts. 




The historic development begins with a consideration of 
the ideals of Washington, Adams, and Jefferson who wanted, 

"loyal experts" to implement their policies. This necessitated , 
the rotation of persons and jobs concurrent with the change of , . 
party in control of the' executive. Jackson developed thie into 
a positive creed, and the spoils system became the life . blood , 

of the political parties; still very much present in 1967 on 
state and local levels. The abuses of the system lead to a 
movement of reform stressing merit. . This movement bore its 
first- real fruit after the assassination of Garfield ; (18$1) which 
was caused by a particularly bitter dispute oyer the patronage, 
power in New York. As soon as the Civil service became ‘more in- 
dependent' of political patronage, civil, servants 
associations and unions. Although traditionally these groups, ‘ 
are not -identified with the militancy of* the labor movement, . * ~. 

these' -unions and associations in the present day ape showing; a 
militancy new to the American scene, and the sixties have already 
witnessed a rash of strikes which have temporarily paralysed 
essential government services. . ’ , , 

:,‘‘*In its drive to achieve collective bargaining with; the gov-,, 
ernment, the union uses the ultimate weapon, the strike,.. ' To 
'gain an ^audience in oUr mass society, it may well take mass . . 

action to receive notice by the various media of mass cOmmunica-, 
tions • * In * any case society has been served notice that .the ser- 
vant can* arbitrarily terminate his service even in the . face of 
legal -opposition. In so doing the classic question is raised as ' 
to who is the master-- the servant or the state? As long a;s, only 
salaries, working conditions, and promotions are at issue,' col- 
lective bargaining is a reflection of the fact that ..the servant 
wishes; a better life in return for faithful service . , Eventually , 
with- the increasing expert se of the civil servant and the in-‘ 
creasing: need for the services of expertise in a highly ' complex . 
world 5 ; bhe question of higher policy' making will -soon be # a matter 
for* collective bargaining . What is the : weight of educated ex- 
pert scientific opinion as opposed to non-sclehtific political 
consensus? 



• fel^ddition : the birth of : automation Ms increased the com- 
pleHtyTof^ ^^tbe problem by promising to but-merit the 'merit sys- 
tem of civil service through the use of machines designed to do 
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more efficienct'fcr and speedily a growing number of dobs on all 
levels of the service. This could make for a "very neutral 
bureaucracy, indeed. 

General opinion has held the two party system as indispen- 
sible to the functioning of democracy in the United States. We 
are witnessing today the rapid erosion of the patronage system 
whereby party loyalty to group programs was assured. Without 
patronage and its responsible control of government jobs, can 
the party system survive? Will the expert and his "machine 
be willing to receive directives from political parties in 
office, or will he operate more and more on his own scientific 

initiative? 

There is no doubt that since World War II the scientific 
expert has come into his own. Many times he finds himself 
m aki n g policy decisions for which he has no special competence 
but is rather acting as a private citizen. At this point, he 
is certainly not acting as a "neutral instrument of policy." 

The problem of neutrality is further compounded by the 
problem of personal morality resulting from the logical demands 
placed upon the individual . at the Nuremberg trials. The de- 
fense pleaded that the accused were "neutral servants of the 
State, just following orders." Should the individual in the 
service of the state obey orders he might consider immoral? 

Should he drag his feet in the implementation of such orders, 
or should he join an association or union to pressure for a 
change of policy, gradually taking a dynamic role in policy- 
making as an interested expert? 

Thus the student will be brought from the fact of civil 
service strikes in today's news, past the question of whether 
these strikes are justifiable or not, into the realization that 
these same strikes present us with dilemma. Is the civil ser- 
vant, whether publically or privately employed, to be the neutral 
arm of the state carrying out duties for which he bears no per- 
sonal responsibility? Or is the civil servant to be more dynamic 
as a policy maker, so expert that he knows better than everyone 

else. 



No simple answers are forthcoming. The student should be 
aware that these are open ended problems. If he finds the per- 
fect! solution, he is probably wrong. If he throws up his hands 
and quits, he has at least seen the problem. Functionally 
speaking, however, he will at least recognize that the problem 
Will be resolved, although the resolution may not be in accord 
with present social ideals. 
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The- unit opens with material designed to' show what appears 
to be %rbWifcg anarchy withih the- ranks of civil seirvice. The 
select ion "fitoi^-tliisf-Chidfitgb'- Tribune (#1) reports a strike of 
public aid workers in Chicago"! TEis raises the usual response, 
namely that the agency is unable to change conditions of salary 
and employment, as it lacks authority to set fiscal policy. It 
may be remembered that the nation was rocked the following . 
summer by widespread riots by people dissatisfied with their 
living conditions. 



The selection from the Youngstown Vindicator (#2) presents 
the nightmarish situation that is usually depicted when one 
thinks of strikes by civil servants. The police and firemen of 
Youngstown, Ohio, refused to answer calls and even defied the 
injunction issued by the judge. This selection also underscores 
the civil servant's most common complaint, low pay. Did the 
judge have any legal right to order a salary raise? Perhaps 
the students can see some political maneuvering in this situa- 
tion. 



Calvin Coolidge's telegram and proclamation (#3 and 4) are 
included for purposes of comparison. His famous statement is 
quoted faithfully like a prayerful chant, but government in the 
I960 Is is actually dealing with strikers rather than firing them 
en masse. What conditions have changed? Perhaps some of the 
students will argue that Coolidge's dictum should be applied to- 
day. 



In the selections relating to the New York teachers strike 
of 1967 (#5-8) the focus shifts from the usual question of salary 
to matters of professional and public policy. Should teachers 
as a group be involved in matters of policy? If not, how can 
society stop such practices? If so, what is the position of both 
- elected and appointed public officials? The decision of Judge 
Nunez reiterated the traditional position that government em- 
ployees may not strike, and imposed a fine on the union amounting 
to some $5.00 per member and a fine and a jail sentence on the 
president of the union. Can such laws prevent future strikes? 
Will anarchy necessarily result? How can society protect itself 
from such anarchy? 

The excerpt from Schle singer ' s A Thousand Days (#9) shows 
a President of the United States unable to get the civil servants 
in the State Department to respond to his policy. What should 
be the attitude of the professionals in the Department to the 
w amateur meddling” of the President in the foreign affairs of the 
United States? 
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"Wherein lies the power of Government?" "becomes the ulti- 
mate question in this section and remains an underlying theme 
throughout the unit. If this power resides in the elected 
official, what is the role of the expert? If the power resides 
in the expert, why do we bother to elect officials? Is there 
another alternative, a division of power? If so, will there 
he perpetual . tensions? . Is this a new problem peculiar to the . 
growing complexity of our times, or was it present in our 
earlier history? 
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SECTION II 



THE GROWTH- OF AH INSTITUTION 



Section II focuses on the development of the civil service 
from the earliest days of the United States to the passage Of 
the Civil Service Act of 1883. The accent is on the change 
from a rural to an industrial economy, with the accompanying 
readjustments in the political organization of the country • 



In Part A the selections from the pen of Washington and,. 
Adams (ATT^) show -the establishment of a small body of civil 
servants, chosen with aui eye towards loyalty and excellence 
in performance but still selected frpm the post -revolution 
aristocracy. To develop this point the students might be asked 
to draw some inferences about society at that bime based on 
the views of John Adams. Do the students agree that "excellence" 
should be the paramount criterion for public service? Could 
they define "excellence." 



: On* assuming office Jefferson found himself with a civil . 
service drawn from the ranks of the political opposition. His 
letters’ (A, 5 - 7 ) complain bitterly abbut the fact. To gain' con- 
trol' of the government ^ he pruned the ranks of those whose 
loyalty to his party and degree of excellence were in doubt, and 
v placed his' own men into the vacancies. Why did Jefferson remove 
the ■ "excellent 0 men appointed by his predecessor, President Adams. 



¥ f t • 

The extreme partisan feeling of the election of 1828 indicated 
to Jackson a need for a purging of the. lower ranks, of the civil 
seH-idei -In his first "Annual Message (A, 10) he argued in favor 
of the positive good of the principle of rotation of office, a 
thesis sustained in a famous defense by Senator Marcy (A, 11). 

-the draft of his inaugural message (A, 8 ) Jefferson made it . 
clear that he valued loyalty over excellence. In his letter, 

(A;9> it is apparent that according to Jackson almost any man 
: c 6 uld hold an office. Perhaps some s Indents might accept Jackson's 
criteria for public appointment. . A discussion might be developed 
ovbr hdw this conflicts with the' 'valub s’ reflected in the. views 
expressed by Adams. What do Jacks dn* s criteria say about the 
society of the. 1830 »s and the various jobs performed by the Fed- 
eral*?g6ySEnieit?-’ f '/ i ( . , ■ 



Jackson brought abdut historic changes in the civil service 
reflecting the’ growing political interest of the masses of -the 
population • Thus, on the eve of the ‘.industrial revolution, the 
spbdls^system, ah almost feudalist'ic manifestation of a large 
but simple agrarian Society, was inaugurated only to become ob- 
solete’ within a generation in a new world demanding merit. as. well 
as loyalty. The wbid spoils became tainted with the notion of 
incompetence, add loyalty was reduced to a semi-feudal concept 
based on territorial bossism. 


















Part B focuses on the period of industrial growth during the 
last quarter of the 19 th -century*, emphasizing the interplay and 
conflict between, the gradual passing of the old rural order and 
the rapid . emergence of : the * new industrial complex. 



r> .JDhe old . order had resorted to the spoils system to retain 
politics 1 , loyalty . Job holders needed time to work for partisan 
causes., A. side’ effect.,, therefore, was to increase the number of 
j obs and to . inflate the number.of job-holders. 

t * r X, y i V . * *' * *■ , - , * ' ** * „ 4 * * , 



444 ' 



Tfae hew industrial order placed new demands upon government, 
thus increasing the number of federal job holders. As it be- 
cama harder to control the growing new bureaucracy because of 
sheer; .sizis. .and to pry control from the - party chiefs, the new 
breed* 'c.allhd/ ’ hSf the civil service. Ih this way ad- 
ministhAti 5 on could obtain the loyalty, of the bureaucracy .by 

. it# and. efficiency would be enhanced by /stressing 
merit as cohid be demonstrated through competitive examinations. 
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the' etadehts are aware of some of the forces of. the in- 
dustrial revolution, it might be well to ask them at this point 
whatipartipular . groups were, likely to be interested in civil 
sery|:c^|$^^ /The hheme can al.so’b.e further developed . 

wp/ reformers. _ w#rb more .interested in; neutralizing 
ti&fier^i^el than/ .it. through partisan, patronage 

jjjf$ sthdefc$ ’ will/ see^t^t ? th^ 0 
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required that competent personnel be kept regardless of politics. 

f n itself? •: . .. 

.tho'^stem' of ~ patribhage.i. ; politics 

hMviljr^bii;^ ^ cbh'fcributidtisi both 'in money ; and time , ..from, job/holders 
and job- v seekers /as r can ; be .seen .from ‘ J encke s ' s remarks. (B.J 1 ) 

: j If' W ce #? r °f J pow% li;h§ 4^8- 
i*. triaiist ; :thferet>y forced, the^partifs tp seek ^port. from ,o*hfr., 

4 ;; V.. 4 j&entspfrpm, job., holders^ was ^>o.thdrawn? ..,it might be an interesting 
■ 0 ,/v; ',^'b yixerdiaiB4t'Q v ^ave v -a^ n'f ktniiflftTLt ^ T»ftptfta-pch the vested f/b 

% ^ • -»w^3» pf ®f^p>e||o5age^^ioiiId y in these leflltiiis 
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who advocated moderate reform, was carried out by a Stalwart 
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struggle to develop over one thousand jobs in the New York City- 
Custom House. 

The student may realize that Guiteau was more than an in- 
sane office-seeker. He thought of himself as a patriotic Re- 
publican as well. The party was in danger of splitting between 
the Conkling Stalwarts and Mugwumps on the very question of 
civil service reform. The threat of a take-over by the Demo- 
cratic Party seemed very real to many at the time. To prevent 
this split, Guiteau chose to assassinate the Mugwump president. 
What might happen if a President attempted to take patronage 
from a Senator today? 

It may be said that the assassination aided the reformers. 
Would the civil service law have been passed without the death 
of Garfield? Perhaps the death of President Kennedy and the 
passage of the Civil Rights bill presents a parallel. Here 
the student is really being asked to consider the forces behind 
reform. Senator Vance (B,10) suggests that the Republicans only 
needed the prospect of defeat at the polls to protect their 
appointees with the passage of the law. The more basic question 
is why we so often wait for a crisis before acting in a difficult 
situation. Can our growing insight into human social behavior 
help us to avoid such crises? 

Ironically, it was a Stalwart President, Chester Arthur,- .“who 
signed the Civil Service Reform Bill into law almost two years 
after the assassination (B,9). What did the law actually do to 
eliminate the old evils of the spoils system? It definitely did 
not forbid contributions of time and money. Is it likely that 
these old practices stopped? 

Vance argued for the repeal of the law (B,10). Is there 
any justification for his arguments? Some present observers 
argue that our present two party system does not allow much dif- 
ference or opinion on vital issues. One obvious example is the 
Goldwater theme: "A choice, not an echo!" 
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expertise is needed in coping with problems on the state and 
local levels, Should the experts have some policy making author- 
ity and be paid accordingly? Since patronage still exist in 
varying degrees on the state level has its death knoll been 
sounded by the pressing problems of the day? Why? The problem 
of Expertise and part-time advisors from the state and local 
universities is also very much an issue at all levels. In 
some areas union activity is more meaningful at the city and 
state level than at the Federal. 



' Fart B‘ suggests that the civil service, most certainly at 
-~the FederhT ievel, has changed from a mere appendage or instru- 
ment of government to a position very near the center of power 
•'through its influence on policy making. Consideration!” of the 
.'V- process of policy ‘ making is the main focus. ■ 



_ o 
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The selections on patronage in Missouri in 1932 (B,l) cam- 
paiBh’ contributions of 1936 (B,2), and Farley's article of 1938 
\B,3) show the students that political patronage did hot 'stop 
with the Act of 1883 hut rather continues to the present for 
much the same reasons: loyalty and power machines. The- selec- 
tion from Polities and Public Service by Leonard White (B,4) 
presents the thesis that as of 1938 it was no longer necessary 
to question partisan loyalty in American politics because of 
- the existence of a very broad consensus. The puzzling last sen- 
tence implies that White saw the role of the civil service as 
that of "stabilizer" nullifying drastic policy change rather 
^ than as -that of a- truly neutral instrument of policy. He there- 
by seems -to say that, in fact, there can be no absolute neu- 
trality in a bureaucracy. This theme can be developed by refer- 
ring- to the complaints of the elected policy makers. . Does the 
student think it -better for our society if minor civil service 
officers have no inclination except to follow the orders of the 
officials elected by the people? Even regardless of party poli- 
cies? The class might discuss the implications of either answer 
by referring to White's use of the European examples. Farley 
-•also suggested that party loyalty was still needed to carry out 
F.DvR.-'s program. Does this parallel the Nazi experience? If 
Whitfc ' is supported in arguing that we do not need patronage, stu- 
dents -could be lead to infer the power of patronage by noting' 
that the Postmaster-General is still a member of the Presidential 
Cabinet. What function does thatpost have today. What function 
does a precinct captain or a ward committeeman have? What is 
his -usual ‘ source of income? Why not count on volunteers? 



: %. The Hatch Act (B,5) shows the response to any threat of a 
politically overactive bureaucracy. It should be emphasized 
that thevHatch Act -applies only to-;the Federal government and 
dods not touch upon the influence of local patronage on local 
elections. What laws apply to the;j State and local level in the 
students -home area? It would be interesting to have a committee 
of students look into the German Civil Service Act of 1937 men- 
tioned by White and investigate the purge of the German Civil 
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Services of t 1933 They might also discover that since the HuTem-' 
herg trials * the* state accepts;. liability for the wrong-doing) pf : - 
the civil/ servants if he is folio^ngvorSers* " ,<h 

The selections from ’’Little Oscars, and Civil Service” - (B,6) 
and from Schlesinger’ s One Thousand La ys (B,7) show the continuing 
problem,, of; an? .unresponsive or even, hostile bureaucracy resisting 
policy . change and the continual call for a. return to - some form 
of partisan . influence under both the Republicans and Democrats* 

But a new: element has entered in the form of expertise. The 
functiqhSfOf government have become so numerous and the .issues 
so complex:that the necessary experts are almost impossible to 
replace; yetthe elected policy makers must rely on them for in*r 
formation; and even for advice . 



The resulting semi-independence of these bureaucrats is 
.really) a main issue in this unit. The civil service Gan be seen 
as adrag anchor in a political' storm (White) or a dead weight 
in affair; breeze: as ; argued by those who wish to change a policyv ; 
But the bureaucracy , complains of recent political purges from 
both parties- and: seeks, independence . 




: ) / The;. statement on bureaucratic ideology drawn from Makers of 
Public: r. Policy^ (B , , 8) discusses the growth of the civil service as 
a s^aTimahif estation of the desire Of each department head ) 

to expandthis:;program.and to enlarge his staff in order to dm- ^ ^ 
provehis, services to the public. This statement also points, to r* ) 
the source of policy making and suggests that this power will con- 
tinue rto grower 

_ i r ' * « * v - * , U * ' *f ' *- i * 

' r ■ ^ S' . > 1 ■ ■ - -• ' _ • , 

£0 fcvxr : ThexAppleby. statement (B ,1Q) gives the views of a 1 seasoned ' 
biireaucrat who. defends the entire system as essentially democratic. 
He. has faith in the system because he thinks that Congress still r 
holds^ the: reins :to control the bureaucracy on matters it feels ; 
to be . essential. -However,: his defense calls for the articulate 
citizenrto) fulfill his duty in the democratic process. This -be- 
comes:>essentially the, problem of how an individual can get him- - 
self hejsrdoin ;a mass: society -and raises the question- discussed .. 
in the next tsection, .the expert and public responsibility. ’ ' 
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- ■: CrP^t^G xopens with: an excerpt from the . now famous' "Farewell * 
AddrebslTof lie sident ’Eisenhower (B ,1) , warning of the threat - - ’ 
to democracyrfrom a mew technological elites' The next four ■ • - ■ 
selections^© late, to a Congressional hearing on a bill to es^; ; ; • * 
tablish a Congressional Scientific Advisory Staff. Congress is 
concerned with the question of the loss of its control oyer the 
bureaucracy uinc, that experts within the civil service >; are ^pre- 

senting ^QblemS.andoposing .solutions to those problems beyond" ' ; . 
the understanding.:;of* the average Congressman or layman. A parallel 
situation also exists in the executive branch, as the President 
msh.irely :;<^ experts choose to tell him. The 

Van Allen) Belt is given as one example . Congress feels unea^ 
because the executive branch has its.' own advisory groups which-* 
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must# also- serve “t^p advise. Congress on technical matters. The 
fact'- tliat. many ^memhers of this advisory group- come from outside 
the traditional bureaucracy, a.s shown by T. H. White in "Action 
Intellectuals" (C,8) demonstrates a lack of faith on the part 
of the * President in- his: own established bureaucracy. 



■ ns ,,'vv* 






ii:At- the samevtimeCongress feels that its own legislative 
sovereignty, is threatened by a necessary reliance on both the 
independent; advisory groups , a sort of quasi-civil service, sent 
over frdm the/ v executive - branch . and the regular bureaucracy. 

Thi s&iSiSomewhat remini scent of the power struggle depicted by 
J encke m and:; -V ance .(IT,B-,1 and?0), but this time the executive 
anckilegislative; breuiches' are forced to counter the power of the 
bureaucracy through the creation of a new and, if possible, more 
dependent advisory group. In effect three governmental bodies 
are in;the 'process- of squaring off, each procuring its own re- 
tainers f on use on the battlefield of policy making! The offi- 
cialibufeaucrapy- with its own experts whose numbers are constantly 
growing;- {the executive branch becoming more and more dependent 
on theaquasi-civil service rising out of the experience - of the 
universities; and finally, the. Congress looking for its own 
captive expertise. This theme can be developed with some of the 
f ollowq^ig ;que st ions -; ■ //Why does Congress feel the need of establish- 
ing"“i%s^%wn scientific advisory body? Can this be reload.,: tq,- the , 
isbuas raised^by- Jenckes^in 4867* and Vance in 1886? "DdeS 'C6ng— 
ress^needritsx own .scientific staff of advisors? It would -be / 
well tpndefine" "expertise" at this point. How does it differ 
from "excellence" of .the Federalist civil service, and from " - - 
"merit" of the Republican era? How does the situation of the' ; 
expert in the modern scene relate to the search for excellence in 
Federalist -era or .to -Jefferson l s quest for the "natural aristocracy": 
are^he.sei.e30erts-:the:: "better ; men" they thought should -rule? 

Are ithese s experts the "meritorious men" sought by the civil ser- 
vice.gref ormers? . Does not the American. 1 admiration for. "schooling" 
and^aca^einic. achievement rate these men alongside the "excellent" 
and%eritorious^ or even with the "natural aristocracy" from the 
ranksj of .the poorvfor .many of these experts are the descendants 
of the^latej nineteenth century immigration. Could the defini- 
tion of a >;Oivil /.servant as described in the civil service bill 
apply to them? What would Jackson be likely to think of these 
meni^ak^g^policy -decisions. .. If Congress should sometime in the 
future ^establish , it s„own- Scientific Staff, does this assure that- 
the scientist ] will, be any more understandable to the layman bon- - 
gressman? ;:If [not , why;.-bother to create a new agency?' -What might 
be the.'refiaet' of .such .a .group? . 
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rice (B, 7) warns -that the struggle to control scien-' 
tista>^lC2p", ! resultcin the :different groups of scientists playing 
jnpltheir programs to. suit the ear of one branch or another. 



; w , ’ 
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ai.:v How: -.would a^'gr oup such as C.O.S.T. "affect the policy making 
func%ion of ‘ Congress?^- Would the basic scientist be brought 1 j f 
unde^:.contrqi any more by. such a system? What might be the effect 
on the legislative process if the executive and legislative 
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branches each had a separate scientific advisory staff? . How 
can the scientific community, with its necessary expertise, 
be represented in Congress? Must the Congress continue to be 
forced to accept at face value the advice from the executive 
bureaus and from semi-independent Presidential advisory groups? 

Is there a need for the scientist to have his programs understood, 
so that Congress will vote the needed funds? Why not continue 
as now, essentially voting on appropriation without understanding 
the program? Perhaps better programs may be passed by for want 
of understanding. How can the scientists be h$ld accountable, 
and to whom are they responsible? Where does this leave the 
sovereignty of the people? Is the solution offered by Theodore 
White (C,8) that the scientist should keep the "humility of the 
old-fashioned teacher" sage advice or wishful thinking? What 
should the expert do when his expert advice goes unheeded on 
matters of vital importance? 



.w **j**M*... 


















' SECTION IV 

CIVIL SERVANTS, RIGHTS AND DUTIES 



This section presents two horns of a legal and moral dilemma: 
on one aide the "Nuremberg" problem of individual moral responsi- 
bility and on the other the prof essional and civic responsibility 
arising from the .demands of the new unionism. . The civic legal 
code demands individual and group neutrality in matters of public 
policy, btyt the bothersome problems, of individual morality will 
not go atyay in spite of civic laws, and the attractiveness of 
union pressure on public policy affecting professional practices 
is not idle conjecture. Easy solutions are not apparent. 

Part A. opens with the statement of Mr. Carpenter at the pre- 
viousTy3e5tioned Congressional Hearing (A,l) : to the effect that 
no man can be solely objective in presenting his scientific argu-r 
ments. .. This very lack of objectivity implies value judgments 
that. foir?a the. basis of policy and morality. 





% 




The Oppenheimer case, as reported in Fortune (A, 2) reveals 
a highly respected atomic scientist getting vexy much involved 
in policy > issues on a. level outside the limits of his experience 
in efi J'ayfta. of political judgment. The issues involved the fate 
of the world confronted with an H-bomb war, and the implications 
of this are still very much present. However, the incident 
Raised the question of responsibility on a grand scale. The 
Fortune article said there was "a serious question of the pro- 
priety"^ scientists’, trying to settle such grave national issues 
alone, inasmuch as they there bear no responsibility for the sue - 
cessful. execution of war plans." At this point the student might 
be asked if this statement is true. What is the responsibility 
of scientists? Perhaps Oppenheimer' s own guilt complex about 
the A-bomb is relevant here . 

Obviously. Oppenheimer and his colleagues thought that they 
had a. higher mcral responsibility, as it is. shown in the Science 
editorial by Don K. . Price (A, 4). The article by Bethe which 
originally appeared as a memorial address (A, 3) shows that Oppen- 
heimer was. severely punished by being deprived of his security 
clearance on atomic information. 

Another article from Science (A, 5) gives evidence of some 
restrictions on those who advise government agencies. It also 
suggests that those who disagree with the foreign policy of the 
country are excluded from any area touching on security matters. 

The next! selection, a letter to the editor of Science (A, 6), shows 
further evidence that the quasi-bureaucracy is, at least in some 
minds, being merged into the civil service. This again presents 
the, perennial problem of independence of judgment • 

The next four documents relate to the Nuremberg trials (A, 7-10). 
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Section II, Article 6c, of the Charter of the International Mili- 
tary Tribunal mentions "... inhuman acts committed against any 
civilian population . . . ," and 'Articles 7 and 8 did not free 
officials 'in Government Departments from responsibility nor allow 
a defense of "superior orders." "Since the war^ a new German law 
explicitly says that the state accepts liability for the wrong- 
ful-act's of civil servants; 2 Will this solve, the problem? It 
may -seem "far ^f etched to apply this doctrine of, Nuremberg. to the 
common civil servant* but the next- three selections show the 
relevance" and develops -both -sides' of the:. controversy. 

' Some of the following questions may be helpful in develop- 
ing these points. Did the Nuremberg doctrine apply, especially 
to Drv Oppenheimer , considering his position of authority? Is 
it possible .■ that he might have felt, some sense of personal . 
guilt had he not tried to avoid the possibility of atomic war? 

Do the ’Students think that the Nuremberg decisions apply to 
the ' Common civil servant? What should a' man in the civil ser- 
vice vj do if he is told to perform an official, act he thinks im- 
moral? ' -What ^should the German civil servant have done? Were 
they not selected for their loyalty to the state? . What ■ should 
a bacteriologist do when he discovers that the work he is doing 
for the 'government is ultimately related to germ warfare? Will 
his resignation? change anything? Finally, are there any differ 
ent factors -in I960 as . ’ compared - to the 1880 ' s when neutrality 
f or -the 'divii'- Servant was -strongly advocated by our society?- 
Are- neutral 'scientists desirable?' 



unions and’~thO issues . raised by the new militancy of the white- - 
collar worker, particularly the public employee. 

' fhe'first selection lists events important, in the develop- 
ment, of industrial' unions. This- serves as a brief .review and 
backdrop' for the much slower development of unionism for the 
public employee. The earliest attempts to organize public em- 
ployees were greeted with great hostility. Such action was 
simply unthinkable^: The . immediate issue raised is whether 
c ivlMsii^yant s‘ could organize into any association to exert any 
meaSngfui pres sure on government. The first two articles in- 
cluded h^re: . : are-. most ' adamant in. their- denial , and expoimd the 
traditional' stance demanding absolute loyalty and obedience to . 
the government by the civil servant. President Theodore Roose- 
velt in 1902, threatened to dismiss anyone who dared address the 
government out of the proper - chain of command (B,2) • After . 1912 
with: the. passage. 'of the LaFollette amendment to a Post Office 
appropriation bill ,«.(B$.5) , various associations of public em- 
ployees: "were 'tolerated as., long as fhey did v-not threaten a strike 
When -this, even: appeared about- to happen- the reaction was near 
hysteria- . In- 1909 President Butler of Columbia (B,3) warned of 



Part B presents - the historical background of. civil service 




Encyclopedia Britannica (Encyclopedia Britamica , Chicago , 
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trouble^ ahead, if civil service associations were allowed to affili- 
ate with; trade unions. At this point perhaps the students might 
quest ion;the values implicit in President Butler's position. ‘ 

In thelight of , the Nuremberg problem they might disagree that 
the civil' .servants ' n s61e obligation is to the state and its 
interests" They might also question whether the civil servant 
shoui4^® « held to the same sense of obedience as the military • 



the Bed Scare and shortly after the Boston 
Police Strike t Senator Meyer. (B, 5) gave further reasons -for re- 
i e cting- an -af f il i&t i on between civil service unions and labor 
unicmsV SAt? the time the fear of having a civil service under 
thenepn^roiof a radical labor organization was not unrealistic 
to a large segment of society. Unions were still looked upon 
as socialistically orientated. This theme can be developed with 
such questions as the following. Should civil servants be 
affiliated with ..labor unions? What effect would unions have on 
thCf-civW : servants and the civil service? What effect on govern- 
ment policy? Would the pressure be any different than that ex- 
pressed in the . bloc vote that unions already represent? What 
would be the effect of an alliance between civil service -unions 
and ithpse .labor unions that have policy goals on social issues, 

Auto Workers and their program for the Guar- 

ant r©©flt ;Wa.ge ? . * 
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. ' " -?®o strike" letter (A, 6) and the Taft-Hartley Law 
• . are included to establish continuity and to compare 

. tHet'pr ogress ; p£ the industrial labor unions with civil service 

uniqns>. : 
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‘ “ A p-The- last: ten selections show the wide open situation since 
.1060^ ^tr pie sent the large labor organizations must of necessity 
recrui^new types of members into its ranks, ranks that are 
1?hrea^ened with, depletion by the prospect of automation. These 
new^me^be^s are; largely found in the civil service where unionism 
waip^|r#^ptacuiahly successful due to the legal restraints 
-placed upon its. power by the government, the employer. 
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-xlo^-x begipning of the decade President Kennedy income 












degree met the demands of the civil service unions by granting 
collective bargaining with Federal Employee Unions (B, 8), but 
he d^d } nptf legalize the strike, nor has it been legalized under 
Presidec€iPimson> From that time, however, though not neces- 
sarily- diWct^ caused by Kennedy's Executive Order, civil . ser- 
vice unions oh all levels are, expanding their size and their 
militlWy^ss i-iiv-U' *- • 



jtXJo ^ ^ t , . , 

S.P*A.C.E. are finding unionism attractive 
fpnseveral, .rye asons , as suggested by Gus Tyler (B,9). The rising 
expectations of today's society force a renewed interest in 
wages and working conditions. Society and government are in- 
creasingly dependent, upon the service fields for answers to pre- 
sent socialand scientific, problems, with the result that a new 
sense -of power; is being .realized by the professionals as a 
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growing premium is placed upon their .work* This conclusion is 
also -suggested "by Time. (B ,10) . . Then too, once civil' servants 
have been' -stimulated into developing new" answers to today v s 
problems, they are finding increased difficulty in accepting 
the financial starvation of their pet projects by legislative 
and executive ax wielding. Such questions as. the following- may 
develop this theme: Should professional unions withhold their 

services if, in their collective professional opinion, condi- 
tions warrant such a move? Should they who are public employees 
force the public', through its elected and appointed representa- 
tivesv-to accept these professional policies? Do these profes- 
sional' experts know better than the elected or appointed public 
representatives, as was suggested in the Time article -on public ’ 
schools.-.'..' 

The changing conditions are -underscored by the item on the 
unionization of the German Army. (B, 11). Will a unionised army 
-of -police force ever again bayonet striking workers? Could this 
be .‘-seen as a hedlthy sign? Could such an army have prevented 
the War Crimes committed by Germany? Why or why not* ■ * 1 

' ,v:: r . ■ ■ ' . ■ ' •;./ 

. ^ That .fact that AFSCME, as seen in The Public Employee (B *12- 
13)v'now challenges the -very heart of the civil service thinking, 
the merit system itself and the Hatch Act which denies public' ; 
employees the right to participate actively in political organi- 
zations.,? seems rather bland in comparison to the activities in 
:the?.German ’Army. These developments may be more significant in 
that -the -way may be opening for civil service unions to become 
active in forming a political power group. This coupled with 
the fact that a civil employee can now join organizations unpopu- 
lar. .with his. employers (B, 12) can be played against the fears 
-.expressed by Nicholas Murray Butler in 1909 and by Senator Meyer 
in 1920' (By .3-5) • This theme can be developed by asking the 
students to relate the implication of the unionization of the 
German Army to the. views expressed in the newspaper, The Public - 
Employee . How does this relate to the views expressed by fere si-' 
Butler of Columbia and Senator Meyer? What do the students think 
about the list of syspensions (B,14)? What is the argument for 
forbidding, public employees from participating actively in poli- 
tics?; Why are unions against merit rating? : - 

.Prim© Minister Pearson of . Canada (B,15) welcomed the civil ■ 
service -unions to. engage in matters beyond the bread and' butter 
issues end' to be., involved. with "matters affecting the quality • 
of the -public, service, and its relationship to the people of 
Canada." It should be noted that the Canadian civil service, - 
like that, in Prance and in the Scandinavian countries, can 
legally strike as a; last resort. Does it seem that anarchy is 
about to engulf Canada? Why does Canada allow its civil servants 
to strike against the government? 

~ ; ‘The recommendations, of the. Advisory Commission in Illinois 
(B* 16). shows the . typical American, response to the situation. It 
has become apparent that the government cannot enforce a "no- 
strike" law if there is no machinery to avoid a strike. The 
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affective .i^'/6rVi4#Jl^,$trifess 

,_ ¥ /p" llbj^wE^b ^thelr jbbi by gb‘i?&;;dut 6rt :i'^ke^ lime, 
underscored tils point (B,17) • Which 'of the twb reme'dies sug- 
gested do the Btudents prefer? Which do they think most workable? 

Still the real problem remains in society’s dependence on 
the training and, in some cases, on the professional skills and 
knowledge of the civil service employees* The opinions expressed 
by Monsen and Cannpn (B,18) suggest that civil service unions 
will become more involved with policy issues with the aid and 
encouragement of the bureau chiefs* If these professionals deem 
conditions sufficiently drastic, should they strike against the 
policy-makers to force their professional opinion on the public 
through exiting pressure on elected representatives? 




If the professional civil service employee wants a stronger 
voice in professional or public affairs but feels powerless in a 
mass society,, it may be tnat he will feel forced to turn to union 
pressure tactics more frequently and more forcefully than in the 
past, The new unionism appears to be spreading into the profes- 
sions just at the time when more and more professionals are be- 
coming part-time members of the civil service. Is it possible 
that Tfhe American Federation of T.bachers could organize the large 
universities that ^produce so many members of the quasircivil 
service? After all, John Dewey held card No. 1 in the College 
AFT. It seems likely that if the new unionism continues to grow 
it will eventually meet and perhaps merge with the governmental 
bureaucratic powers. Perhaps thesexprofessional unions or 
associations can be seen as a counter force against the dominance 
of a few experts over the President or Congress. Perhaps these 
associations and unions will aid the experts in forcing their 
policies for the good or ill of the public. It is not important, 
here for the students to be "realistic” as the future is wide 
opf a. All the factors should be used to envision the several 
"logical combinations." 



gome questions which may develop disucssion along these 
lines: Is there any possible relationship between the problem 

of the expert facing Congress and the situation of professional 
unions? What happens to the public responsibility of the elected 
official in areas vital to modem society when he is faced with 
opganizAd^Cxpertise? Who would better represent the public in- 
terest, the organized expert in professional associations or. 
unions or the elected layman representatives provided by Federal . 
and state constitutions? Ape ire possibly developing another 
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extara-constitutional force to represent the public interest? Are 
these forces any different than the lobby groups' which have great 
influence on policy making? . How might, they be different?. Is 
the ubioh ;,tpctic of the strike of a different magnitude than 
the financial and! political pressure of the traditional lobbyist? 

How are the professional opinions of the associations or unions 
already represented in the policy making process of the legislat- 
ive branches Pf government? Should the concept of the strike 
to /Obtain, political objectives be seen as a threat or promise 
f or^he democratic process? 
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The selection by Bergamini mentions the instant y©Mng J bf ' ~ 4 
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process, what effect may this liave dh^policy tiaKlng?^ ^llf 'tM^ 
result of .decisions, thus alienating 
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the/ possiiiili-^. of, . still 'another 
^bclfd^.''^ ^^“T|e,eii - 

the battleground for various proposd'd sdlxitidns 'to ^social problems , 
but another alternative has gained force in recent, years. The 
large corporations, such as General Motors, General Electric, and 
many others, have begun, with the aid of government underwriting, 
to apply their own solutions and expertise to the social ills of 
th$ day. The desirability of this trend becomes the basis of a 
controversy over principal and motives. While considering growth 
of a "social-industrial complex" the teacher may want to refer 
students to the unit entitled Military Power in .a Democratic Society 
which discusses the military-industrial complex."" 
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What should he considered here is how the huge bureaucratic 
structure of these giant corporations will function as social 
planners * The student may realize that the term "civil servant" 
could also be applied to certain individuals in private indus- 
try in the sense that they also are engaged in 'public policy 
planning. The student might wonder why the term bureaucracy is 
not usually used in reference to corporation office forces. 

Are the bureaucracies similar? The expertise of the 'individuals 
in private industry is no different then- that of governmental 
or university experts, but the motive of company profit may 
make a basic difference. Should the expert employed by the 
private corporation owe his tbtal allegiance to the company 
profit which may affect his own pocketbook due to profit sharing, 
or should society expect a broader allegiance? The industrial 
society rejected the agrariap arrangement of political patronage 
which assured loyalty to the party machine and its policies. 

The democratic nature of the original motive disintegrated into 
self-interest, and the new society demanded a larger loyalty and 
a non-partisan neutrality. Should the post-industrial society 
also demand that its new "civil servants" working in the way of 
private corporations be equally free from self-serving interest? 
How can that be when the raison d*etre of a corporation is the 
profit motive? 

There is then a five cornered game of power play over policy 
Tpairi-pg between a technically illiterate Congress^ an isolated 
executive, a potentially powerful bureaucracy, a "profit minded 
business complex, and an organized but unintelligible group of 
experts such as the American Association for ‘the Advancement of 
Science. . Just where is the individual likely to find an effec- 
tive voice amidst all these spokesmen? 

If the government is already surrendering its traditional 
function as problem solver to corporations or if the corporations 
are simply moving into the void created by ineffective government 
planning, what other social institutions can oversee and check 
the activities of the privately salaried corporation experts? 

Harrington asks that society " . • . build new institutions 
of democratic planning Which can make the uneconomic, commercially 
wasteful, and humane decisions about education and urban living. 
f . ." Qould this role be filled in part by professional associ- 
ations or unions composed of bureaucratic experts serving both 
the public and private spheres? 
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SECTION I 



SOME ISSUES RAISED 



Increasingly in recent years public employees on all levels, from 
public aid workers and teachers in local school systems to diplomats 
in the State Department, have been the subject of news and commentary. 
Newspapers report strikes, and scholarly articles complain of entrenched 
bureaucracies. Clearly the old assumptions as to the proper role of 
the public employee and his relationship to the society for which he 
works are being challenged. The evidence in this section may help 
you identify some of the problems besetting both public employees and 
the public, as employer. 



1. The Chicago Tribune carried this story on April 27, 1967: 1 

[The account reports the strike by the Independent Union 
of Public Aid Employees. The Union demanded a collective 
bargaining agreement. The county welfare director argued 
that he cannot meet this demand because of government regula- 
tions on his office.] 



2. Several months later, after a summer of riots in many cities, 
the Youngstown Vindicator reported on a strike by the city's police 
and firemen: 2 

[Common Pleas Judge Rigelhaupt ordered firemen and police- 
men to return to work and criticized the city for failing to 
pay adequate wages to these men. His action was in the interest 
of public safety and in keeping with Ohio law. The Mayor 
promised that there would be no reprisals and that wages would 
improve. ] 



3. Almost fifty years before, a similar emergency occurred in Boston, 

Massachusetts. The Police Commissioner of that city had fired nineteen 
- * — ' 

Chicago Tribune . April 27, 1967, 1-2. 

^Youngstown Vindicator . Sept. 9, 1967, 1-2. 
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men because they had joined a newly formed policeman's union. Sub- 
sequently, almost the entire police force went out on a protest strike. 

Asked to intervene by the President of the American Federation of 

3 

Labor, the Governor of Massachusetts replied in a telegram: 



[Calvin Coolidge states that he will not remove the 
commissioner wh m he did not appoint. He criticizes the 
action of the policemen's union and claims that "there is 
no right to strike against the public safety, anywhere any 
time." He promises to uphold the legal rights of the men 
but also to respect the rights and sovereignty of Massachusetts.] 

4. When a protest arose over the formation of a new police force, 

Coolidge issued a proclamation outlinging his position:^ 

The Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
By His Excellency Calvin Coolidge, Governor 

A PROCLAMATION 

[Coolidge claims that by violating the law, deserting 
their posts, etc., the former policemen "dispossessed them- 
selves." Those men who remained on the job he calls heroic. 
Coolidge refuses to tolerate intimidation of the government 
and states that opposition to the forming of a new force is 
"treason,,"] 



5. In recent years strikes by teachers have been a more common 
occurrence. For instance, in 1967 the schools in New York City were 
without the services of teachers for most of September. A number of 
issues were involved in the walkout. The Board of Education presented 
a statement of the issues as it saw them. The following excerpt 
summarized the Board's position on one issue: 5 



^Calvin Coolidge, Have Faith in Massachusetts . A Collection of Speeches 
and Messages (Houghton Mifflin Co. , Boston, 1919), 222-224. “ 

I 4 Ibld . , 225-227. 

j s 

[ The New York Times . Sept. 20, 1967, 36. 
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[The article cites the concern of the Board of Education 
that the strike is adversely affecting the education of 
public school children. The teacher's union is described as 
unyielding. Its demands are discussed and some concerning 
policy and experimentation are criticized as being inflexible 
and impractical.] 



6. The usual issues involved in a strike, salary and working conditions 
were settled by September 21. Still the schools remained closed. The 
following story appeared on the front page of The New York Times on 
September 25:** 

[Disagreement over the More Effective Schools program 
is the stumbling block. The Board questions the effective- 
ness of the expensive experiment and prefers to spread its 
funds throughout the entire system.] 



7. On September 28, The New York Times reported that the dispute had 
been settled and published a summary of the agreement. Among the high- 
lights was the following statement 

[The Board of Education is reported as granting a number 
of special programs, as desired by the union, and promising 
to reserve funds for the development of new programs in 
elementary schools^ 



8. The Board of Education had attempted to prevent the teachers walk- 
out by securing a court order restraining the teachers from striking. 
When this order was ignored, the Board brought a suit against Albert 
Shanker and the United Federation of Teachers for criminal contempt of 
court. Justice Emilio Nunez of the New York State Supreme Court handed 
down his decision on October 5, 1967:® 

l 

----- M " I I M ■ h, i — H I l l , i • II II M l — nmiM 

** Ibid. . Sept. 25, 1967, 1, 51. 

| 7 Ibld. . Sept. 28, 1967, 50. 

I 8 Ibld . . Oct. 5, 1967, 34. 
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[The union claimed that its members "resigned 11 rather 
than 8 truck. The court questioned their manner of "resigning" 
and declared that a strike existed and that the action of 
the members was therefore illegal. Coolidge's statement on 
the Boston Police strike is quoted in part. The Court states 
that the union must respect the law. The union was fined and 
its president sentenced to jail.] 



9. In A Thousand Days Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr., described a different 
scene but one which dealt with the same problem, that of the expert 



attempting to Influence policy. 

Exasperated over the difficulty of getting the State Depart- 



ment to move quickly enough to suit him. President John F. Kennedy asked 

9 



Charles Bohlen, then Undersecretary: 



[The selection describes Kennedy's exasperation at the 
slowness in the Foreign Service to respond to his requests, 
and explains the reasons for delay. The professionals knew 
from experience that all actions could have complex implications, 
that new approaches seldom change situations drastically, and 
that bold action can lead to public distrust and even personal 
disgrace. ] 



^Arthur M. Schlesinger, Jr., A Thousand Days (Houghton Mifflin Co., 
Boston, 1965), 431. 
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SECTION II 



THE GROWTH OF AN INSTITUTION 

Every government needs reliable personnel to perform the myriad 
tasks of public administration. This section sheds some light on the 
development of the American civil service and suggests some of the 
problems which emerged during the two periods under consideration, the 
early days of the republic up to and including the ' 'Jacksonian Revolution” 
of the 1830's and the era of the post-Civil War reforms. 

A. Four Early Presidents 

Part A presents some statements made by early presidents on the 
subject of the civil service. They were speaking as leaders in an 
agricultural society where wealth and suffrage was based upon land owner - 
ship. At that time the civil service was small by any standard as 
comparatively few services were provided in that relatively simple 
society. 

Washington developed a civil service that reflected the "Establishment” 
of his times. While he stressed honesty and efficiency, he seldom 
searched far beyond the ranks of the Federalist party. This policy, 
continued by Adams, resulted in a Federalist bureaucracy that was 
considered unsuitable to the new Republican government of Thomas Jefferson. 
Despite Jefferson's emphasis on equality the civil service reform during 
his administration was actually limited to transfering power from the 
New England aristocracy to the new aristocracy represented in New York, 
Richmond, and Raleigh. Jefferson accomplished this by exercising 
presidential prerogative in removing Federalists from many positions 
and replacing them with Republicans who represented a somewhat broadened 
base of suffrage and wealth. 
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The great democratic wave which surged forward in Jackson's day 
reached masses of the population left untouched by Jeffersonian democracy* 

In the 1830 's white male suffrage spread through most of those states 
which had hitherto imposed some property restriction, and this resulted 
in an increased interest in national affairs* In 1824 the aggregate 
vote in the presidential election was only 356,000; in 1836 it rose to 
1,500,000; and in 1840 the vote was 2,400,000, seven times the total 
only sixteen years earlier** While part of this increase resulted from 
the growth of population, most of it could be traced to the unshackling 
of the ballot and to a mounting interest in politics* Presidential 
electors ceased to be chosen by the legislatures and were elected by 
popular vote* In national affairs a more rapid rotation In office 
became the rule* Americans from the west and middle west found entrance 
to the growing Federal bureaucracy as well as those new elements in the 
east irfiich previously had not been represented in the civil service under 
earlier presidents* 

1* President Washington was noted for his worthy appointments to public 

office* In the following letter to his Secretary of War, Timothy Pickering, 

2 

Washington stated a major consideration in making his selections: 

[Washington advises choosing aids who have the respect 
of the people and hold popular views; in particular they 
must be men whose appointment will raise the least possible 
"clamor" and opposition*] 
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*Allan Nevins and Henry Steel Commager, A Short History of the 
United States (Alfred A* Knopf, New York, 1966), 195* 



^Worthington Chauncey Ford, ed* , The Writings of George Washington 
(G* P* Futnam's Sons, New York, 1892), Kill, 106-108* [Footnote osiitted*] 












